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A MEMORABLE SPEECH AT SPRINGFIELD AND 
A BY-STANDER'S ACCOUNT OF IT. 



Contributed by Duane Mowry, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The following is a copy of a letter, which amounts to a 
report, of a most memorable speech made during one of 
the most trying periods of our civil war. The original 
letter is in the writer's possession by the courtesy of the 
heirs of the late ex-Senator Doolittle. 

The incident, to which Mr. Waterman's letter refers, 
is no doubt well remembered by many Illinoisans still 
living. And it is so graphically told that the writer could 
not resist the temptation to offer it for publication and 
preservation as a worthy item of history. 

The summer of 1864 was, indeed, a troublous season 
for the friends of the Union. There are many now living 
who well remember that. And the great Lincoln's hold 
upon the masses was, for a time, hanging in the balance 
of uncertainty. And Judge Doolittle 's significant speech 
was most opportune as well as masterly and eloquent. 
It was the altogether unanswerable and satisfactory reply 
to the spirit of unrest and discontent among some of the 
people of the north. The man and the occasion fitted in 
most admirably. 

Mr. Doolittle 's own account of this event corroborates 
Mr. Waterman's statement and is as follows: "In 1864, 
when many leading Republicans were using all their 
power and influence to get Lincoln to withdraw in favor 
of some other candidate, Mr. Doolittle gave utterance 
to these words in a memorable speech at Springfield: 
' Fellow citizens: I believe in God, the Almighty; under 
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Him, I believe in Abraham Lincoln. ' This speech of thir- 
teen words was received with such cheers and demon- 
strations by nearly 20,000 men that for a long time, for 

the space of nearly half an hour, it was not possible for 
him to speak another word." 

Ottawa, Ills., January 23rd, 1875. 
Maj. Freeman G. Wright: 

My Dear Sir : Since our conversation upon the train, 
the other day, on the way to Chicago, about your fellow 
citizen, of Eacine, the Hon. J. E. Doolittle, I have re- 
called an incident in his public life, which came under my 
personal knowledge, which may interest you. 

In the summer of 1864, during the darkest period of 
the war, before the re-nomination of Mr. Lincoln, there 
was a serious effort made by many prominent Eepubli- 
cans, to put him aside, and to nominate another candi- 
date for the presidency. At a dinner party given by 
Governor Yates, it was discussed, and the Governor, him- 
self, was inclined to favor the project. 

*An immense mass meeting of the citizens of Illinois, 
was held at Springfield; and the Governor being called 
upon to make the first speech, in mild and gentle words, 
but in most unmistakable terms, broke this matter to the 
dense mass of patriots around him. 

It was the largest political meeting ever held in Spring- 
field. Probably more than twenty thousand men were 
present. I was seated upon the stand; and, had a full 
view of the sea of earnest faces ; and, of the speakers. 

The Governor was received with great enthusiasm. 
But when he began to broach the subject of laying aside 
Mr. Lincoln, as a candidate, and of substituting some 
other man there was a profound and almost agonizing 
silence. 



•We believe that Mr. Waterman is mistaken in the date of the mass 
meeting. We believe he refers to the mass meeting of Sept. 3, 1863, 
where Judge Doolittle made a speech in which he said substantially 
what Mr. Waterman quotes. — Ed. 
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They gave no cheer, and no expression of approbation. 
Their respect for Governor Yates was too great to allow 
them to give vent to expressions of disapprobation ; and, 
as he was in such high position, they were made to feel 
by his remarks, that, perhaps, they might be called upon 
to acquiesce in the sad necessity,— much as they loved and 
honored Mr. Lincoln. 

Never shall I forget the sorrow seen in every face, as 
Governor Yates closed his address ; and, never can I for- 
get the speech which followed it. Senator Doolittle from 
Wisconsin spoke. 

I sat near him, during the speech of the Governor ; and 
as I was one of the party at the dinner, I watched every 
movement and expression of his countenance, as I did 
not then know, whether be joined in that movement and 
sympathized with Governor Yates, or not. He looked 
pale, and nervous. His broad chest heaving with deep 
emotion, and his broad face beamed with intense earnest- 
ness. As he stepped forward, on the platform, slowly 
he began, in that deep, earnest, penetrating and far reach- 
ing voice of his, which all who once heard can not forget. 

"Fellow Citizens :" said he, lifting his hand and face 
towards Heaven. "I believe in God." Then pausing, 
looking around upon his audience, he added, in a tone 
which reached every ear and thrilled every heart in that 
vast assembly. "Under Him I believe in Abraham 
Lincoln." 

That was enough. Then ensued such a scene as I have 
never witnessed. The agony was over. The hearts of 
20,000 men found utterance, in cheers, in sobs, and tears, 
in grasping of hands, embracing, and salutations. 

For some time, Mr. Doolittle could not go on. Never 
have I seen ,and, I doubt if, in the history of the world, 
a speech ever produced greater effect. 

He went on, at length, and spoke for an hour and a 
half in the same vein. When he had finished, Governor 
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Yates, at once, took the stand, and said, he was satisfied 
that the people demanded the re-election of Mr. Lincoln; 
and, that he would do all in his power to aid that result. 
Although, after the war was over, I, with most of the 
Republican party, differed with Senator Doolittle upon 
the reconstruction measures, I have often recalled his 
speech on that occasion; and, have often repeated it to 
my friends. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 

E. L. Waterman. 



